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Youth and Aviation 


‘By 


HIS is an important and sig 
nificant gathering especially at 
this time, and I am very pleased 
to have been invited to talk with you. 

I feel genuinely honored, too, for I 
am not one of those who go about 
complaining that the younger genera- 
tion is frivolous and irresponsible and 
going to the dogs. The younger gen- 
eration is all right, in my opinion, and 
will probably do a better job in run- 
ning the world than its elders. 

You young editors are in the bus:- 
ness of keeping abreast of events. Ir 
is therefore not news for you to be told 
that our nation, at this very hour, 
faces the gravest crisis in its history. 
But this has been said so often, in just 
that way, that the edge of its awful 
meaning has been blunted. 


Fo once, let us take a good look 
at the grim reality—which is like- 
ly to become even grimmer before the 
skies clear. 

It has been said again and again 
that we can lose this war. Yet most 
of us, I dare say, do not lose much 
sleep over that fearful possibility. We 
have been going along rather leisurely 
with business as usual—-and pleasure 
as usual—and driving as usual—and 
eating as usual—and golfing and foot- 
ball and basketball as usual. 

All of these things are good things 
in themselves, and everybody in a de- 
mocracy should enjoy them. But the 
question today is one of relative val- 
ues. With our very lives at stake, cer- 
tainly the time has come to put first 
things first. 

Now, I am not an alarmist. I am 
not given to shouting Wolf! Wolf! 
But the simple and painful fact is— 
not only can we lose the war, but we 
ARE losing it. And we shall go on 
losing it until we wake up to the im- 
minent danger of our situation—until 
we pull ourselves up sharp and each 
of us seriously asks himself: 

“What am I going to do about it? 
What skills, what talents, what knowl- 
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edge have I got that might be use- 
ful? How can I personally help in 
beating back and beating down these 
men of the jungle who are now over- 


running the peaceful lands of the 
world?” 


When Mr. Hinkley gave this address 
tefore the 18th Annual CSPA Con- 
vention he was Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Air. Since then he has 
become associated with private busi- 
ness interests. 

During his term of office he laid the 
foundation for Civilian Pilot Training 
which did so much to provide a reserve 
from which our fighting flyers have 
been drawn. Unable to awaken Amer- 
ica to the dire need which she would 
soon face, Mr. Hinkley and his aides 
worked for several years against terrific 
odds with the limited materials at their 
disposal. 

When the awful scenes which he saw 
approaching were visited upon us, the 
United States had cause to be thankful 
for his foresight. Everything he 
planned for has become a part and 
parcel of American life and we enter 
upon the world’s air age better pre- 
pared because of his prophetic vision. 

The CSPA did not know it at the 
time, and could not have known it, 
but his talk, given here, heralded a 
revolution in all phases of American 
life. We are grateful that we had an 
oppertunity to play a part at a turn- 
ing point in the Nation’s history. 


Fo two and a half years now it 
has been the same tragic story. 
The blood-stained threads of it run 
from Poland, to Norway, to the Low 
Countries, to France—through Alba- 
nia and Jugoslavia to Greece and 


Crete—to Pearl MHarbor, Manila, 
Hongkong, Singapore, Java, and now 
Rangoon. It is a terrible story, a 
deeply moving and frightening story 
of “Too little and too late.” And “too 
little and too late” has referred, above 
all, a want of adequate air power at 
the proper time and place. 

We Americans are, for the most 
part, a peace-loving people. We are 
disposed to give the other fellow 


credit for honest and friendly inten- 
tions until he proves himself to be of 
a different stripe. We did not even 
believe Hitler when he frankly told 
us that he intended to knock down any 
and all who opposed him in his world- 
wide scheme of conquest. We ignored 
the gathering storm when it was point- 
ed out to us years ago by President 
Roosevelt and others. 


Consequently, we were late in get- 
ting started towards arming ourselves 
and otherwise preparing for the show- 
down that has now come. We have to 
make up a lot of time, and time is of 
the essence. 

You all know the gigantic propor- 
tions of our armament program. But 
arms without the man are _ useless, 
even in such a mechanistic war as this. 
During 1942 our schedule calls for the 
production of 45,000 combat planes. 
Just think what that means in terms 
of personnel—in numbers of pilots and 
navigators alone, not to speak of bom- 
bardiers, trained aerial observers, and 
photographers, gunners, and _ skilled 
mechanics to service the planes on the 
ground. 

Consider the startling and_ illumi- 
nating testimony given last week at the 
trial of Daladier and other leaders of 
the French Republic by the Vichy re- 
gime. One of the defendants, the min- 
ister of air in 1940, admitted on the 
stand, that French production of air- 
craft was low at the time—far below 
France’s minimum requirements. But 
even if production had been high, it 
would have made no difference, he 
said, for France did not have enough 
trained pilots to fly the planes. 

The end of that story was Dun- 
querque—capitulation—serfdom— the 
agonies and brutalities of slavery. 


ELL, it could happen here, but 
it won’t. And all of you, each 
of you, can shoulder some re- 

sponsibility for seeing that it doesn’t. 


You have come up from the ranks 
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zs leaders, as spokesmen for your gen- 
eration. You have skill as writers and 
editors. You can and should hammer 
home certain plain truths to your 
peers. 

The airplane, at last, has come into 
its own. In the right hands, it can 
make and keep the whole world free. 
Your generation and succeeding gen- 
erations must become what I call “air- 
conditioned.” To be “air-minded” is 
not enough. One could be air-minded 
and. still not know the difference be- 
tween a cross wind and a “cold front”, 
between a wind-sock and an altimeter. 
Something more is needed if the 
United States is to be a nation on 
wings, which it is surely going to be. 

When I say “air-conditioned”, I 
mean that we must become conditioned 
to the air and the machines of the air 
in just the same way that we are con- 
ditioned to the ground and the ma- 
chines of the ground. It implies 
knowledge from the use of our hands, 
our legs, our eyes and ears, our whole 
body, and not merely our minds and 
imagination. We have got to get the 
“feel” of the air and the airplane into 
our bones, so to speak. Today we 
pilot an automobile along the ground 
as easily as we walk, with as little 
conscious thought or effort. Indeed, 
Mr. Leon Henderson would tell you 
from his experience with tire ration- 
ing that a lot of people feel their legs 
are useless for anything but pushing 
clutch and brake pedals. We must 
learn to pilot an airplane through the 
air with the same sure, almost auto- 
matic responses. We must acquire an 
instinctive sense of what it can and 
can’t do. We must learn to fly with- 
out having to stop and think what 
we're going to do next. We must get 
to feel thoroughly at home in the air. 

The problem of “air-conditioning” 
America is a difficult one, I admit. But 
we in the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration believe that a good start has 
been made in solving the problem, 
which is vital alike to the present war 
situation and the future peace. Let 
me tell you briefly what we have been 
doing in cooperation with others work- 


ing in the field. 


UT first, since you are working 

journalists who want to know such 
things, let me give you some back- 
ground on the story. 

In 1938, thirty-five years after the 
Wright brothers had made their fa- 
mous first flight at Kitty Hawk, there 
were in the United States only 10,000 
civil aircraft of all types, including 
commercial. Civilian pilots of all kinds 
totaled a mere 22,000. Airplanes were 
expensive. Flying lessons were ex- 
pensive. Insurance was expensive, and 
many who bad bought airplanes soon 
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gave them up for lack of airports and 
other facilities. In spite of the stimu- 
lus given flying during the First World 
War, civil aviation was not considered 
sufficiently important to warrant any 
Federal sponsoring agency until 1926. 
The funds of the agency were small, 
its authority was weak. Not until the 
summer of 1938 did our Government 
first establish an adequate central 
agency to encourage civil aviation—the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

Meantime, during the middle thir- 
ties great strides had been made in 
broadening popular knowledge of avia- 
tion in other countries, notably in Ger- 
many. More than a million members 
of the Hitler Youth organization were 
building model airplanes in the pri- 
mary schools. More than 100,000 old- 
er boys were in gliding and soaring 
camps. The Nazis were annually 
training 65,000 pilots and mechanics. 
Every year they graduated 25,000 of 
these into the armed services—with re- 
sults that we all know. 

That was the situation in 1938 when 
the CAA took over and decided to do 
something about it before it was too 
late. We eliminated cut-throat com- 
petition among the commercial airlines 
and made it possible for them to en- 
joy a sound healthy growth. Pass- 
engers carried on the airlines jumped 
from 1,250,000 in 1937 to 4,000,000 
in 1941. We improved and extended 
the CAA airways system. It now to- 
tals 30,000 miles, serviced by more than 
3,000 workers and technicians. This is 
a priceless war asset. Today 80 per 
cent of the traffic along these aerial 
highways consists of military aircraft 
hurrying from point to point. 


UT it seemed to us that even more 

than this was needed if America 
was to keep up with the times—if it 
was to become a nation on wings, a 
great air power, as it rightfully should. 
What was obviously needed was to en- 
courage more people, especially young 
people, to take up flying, to get used 
to the airplane and accept it as a mat- 
ter of course, to develop techniques 
and skills until they rode a plane as 
easily and naturally as a cowboy rides 
his pony. 

There were two ways of doing this. 
One was from the top down, the bur- 
eaucratic way, by having the Govern- 
ment build a few elaborate training 
centers and operate them with Federal 
personnel under complete Federal 
control. 

But we favored the decentralized 
and democratic way of carrying avia- 
tion to the people. We decided to en- 
courage fruitful development of local 
facilities rather than concentrate on 
static and sterile regulations by remote 
control. Once again experience has 


proved, if proof were needed, that you 
can confidently trust the sound com- 
mon sense and judgment of the Ameri- 
can people. 

First, we approached the colleges 
and offered them assistance if they 
would undertake to teach ground 
courses—the theory of aviation. Hun- 
dreds enthusiastically responded. 

But there was still one big problem. 
—Where were students going to be 
taught to fly? 

There were, we knew, hundreds of 
small private flying schools scattered 
all over the country, some of them 
near the colleges. We knew they were 
staffed with men as technically com- 
petent as any who ever took a ship 
off the ground. Many were the pio- 
neers of aviation. They loved it, and 
had devoted their lives to it. Yet few 
were on a sound financial footing. A\l- 
most all lacked adequate equipment. 

I shall never forget the hoots that 
went up when we suggested that the 
government should contract with small 
flying schools to teach the art of fly- 
ing to students taking ground courses 
in nearby colleges. But we were con- 
vinced that if high standards were 
established, these men could and 


would do a good job, under proper 
supervision. 


— has been our actual experi- 
ence? Results have been far 
beyond anything any of us expected or 
even dreamed of. We began experi- 
mentally in 1939 with $100,000 and 
trained some 300 pilots in thirteen col- 
leges. Satisfied that our scheme would 
work, we asked an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 the next year to train 20,- 
000 pilots. We received only $4,000,- 
000 and by stretching that as far as 
we could, managed to train some 10,- 
000 private pilots. Each of them had 
completed a 72-hour ground course 
and 35-hour flight course in a light 
plane. Then in May, 1940, with the 
Nazis swarming over Europe, the 
President requested and the Congress 
voted an appropriation of $37,000,000, 
an increase of more than 800 per cent, 
to provide a huge reservoir of partially 
trained civilian pilots upon which the 
armed forces could draw for their 
needs. As Major Williams has well 
said in his column, “Pilots with 35 to 
50 hours in the air are not fighting 
pilots. But they are airmen. And it’s 
from airmen that fighting pilots are 
developed.” 


All told, we have taught almost 75,- 
000 young Americans to fly. Some 
15,000 of them are now flying for the 
Army and Navy; 9,000 more are in 
other branches of the armed services. 
We have turned out 2,500 instructors. 


(Continued: on Page 15) 
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Thirty-five States and Hawaii Represented 
By 283 Books in Eighth Annual Critique 


HE ROUND-UP of Roosevelt 
High School, Honolulu, was the 
first of the 283 yearbooks to be 

entered in the 1942 competition. Pro- 
duced under conditions that cannot be 
matched in any part of continental 
United States, the adviser and staff re- 
sumed work on their book as soon as 
school began after the treacherous 
bombing of Pearl Harbor. Shorter, 
and with a Hawaiian-made cover, the 
book differs from earlier editions in 
only one major essential. In the words 
of the adviser, Miss Elizabeth Carr, 
7 we are trying to record as much 
as possible of this historical year.” 

Many of the 1942 books showed 
signs of similar adaptation. For the 
first time since yearbook competitions 
have been conducted there was a single 
theme evident in all. The martial 
scene lends itself readily to photog- 
raphy and few were the books with- 
out their patriotic illustrations. With 
the appropriate mediums lacking loca!- 
ly, some editors appealed to the pub- 
lic relations branches of the armed 
services for photographs with which 
they coordinated their themes most 
successfully. 

In many communities the back num- 
bers of the yearbooks proved to be life- 
savers for the editors of student pub- 
lications, the daily press and the news 
services. Pictures of young men sud- 
denly become national heroes could be 
found at their best, and nowhere else, 
in the school yearbook. Likewise, the 
pictures of those who would never 
again be seen in their accustomed 
haunts were found in the files of the 
school annual together with brief sum- 
maries of their high school careers. 

Yearbooks were sent by some schools 
to alumni in the national service. The 
reception which these books met when 
they reached their destinations would 
be stories in themselves. A brief ar- 
ticle covering the experiences of one 
school appears elsewhere in this issue. 


HEMES for the 1943 books are 
already centering about the war 
effort of the schools and the records 
of their boys and girls in the national 
service. There seems to be no desire 
nor necessity for an alternative. Amer- 
ica’s entry into the war caught the 1942 
boards well along on the plans for 
their books. The 1943 staffs have 
their work cut out for them. 
Much interest is being created among 
CSPA yearbook members by plans for 


the annual “One Day Course in Year- 
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book Production” which will be held 
at Columbia on Saturday, October 31. 
The adaptation of the books to new 
circumstances created by the war, not 
only as to content or theme but, of 
great material importance, the actual 
business of printing, engraving and 
paper, will be the keynote of the meet- 
ing. 

Never before in American history 
has an organized student press been 
at work in the Nation and never be- 
fore have student publications had 
such a magnificent opportunity to tell 
in complete detail the war history of 


their schools. The eyes of all are on 
the 1943 editions of the yearbooks. 


The 1942 Rating Report 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINTED 
CLASSBOOKS 


Group 2,501 or More 


Medalist 
ELM TREE, New Haven High, New 
Conn. 


EVANSTONIAN, Evanston Township High, Fv- 
anston, III. 


Haven, 


First Place 


SENIOR CLASSIC, 8S. J. Tilden High, Brooklyn, 


mS 
MONROVIAN, James Monroe High, New York, 
x 


i. ees 
JUNE-LOG, James Madison High, New York, 
N. Y 


RECORD, English High, Boston, Mass. 
PERIWINKLE, Walton High, New York, N. Y. 
Second Place 
LOOM, Straubenmiller Textile High, New York, 


N. Y. 
SENIOR YEARBOOK, Jamaica High, Jamaica, 
Y 


ee A 
JUNE TRAILMARKER, John Bartram High, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Third Place 
THE LEGEND, Lafayette High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
JANUARY-LOG, James Madison High, New York, 


a. Ee 
FEBRUARY TRAILMARKER, 
High, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fourth Place 
SENIOR ECHOES, F. K. Lane High, Brooklyn, 


| SF 

QUILL AND HAMMER, Haaren High, New 
York, N. Y. 

THE PIONEER, Andrew Jackson High, St. Al- 
bans, N. Y. 

THE ANCHOR, Christopher 
Bronx, N. Y. 

SENIOR SAGA, Theodore Roosevelt High, New 
York, N. Y. 

Group 2,500 or Less 


Medalist 
MALDONIAN, Malden High, Malden, Mass. 


First Place 
THE RENAISSANCE, Boston College High, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
HALCYON, Girls’ High, Atlanta, Ga. 
Second Place 
HALLMARKS 1942, Hall High, West 
Conn. 
MIAHI, Miami Senior High, Miami, Florida. 
THE RECALL, Quakertown High, Quakertown, 


Pa. 
Third Place 
REDJACKET, East High, Pawtucket, R. I. 
THE RECORD, Merchantville High, Merchant- 
ville, N. J. 


JUNE DISTAFF, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

JANUARY DISTAFF, Kensington High for Girls, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
Group 2,501 or More 
Medalist 
FALCON, Northeast Catholic High, Philadelphia, 
P: 


a. 
TOM TOM, Central High, Tulsa, Okla. 


John Bartram 


Columbus High. 


Hartford, 


Fourth Place 


Kensington High for Girls, 


WESTERN HILLS (Our School 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

= ANNUAL, Withrow High, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


1942), Western 


First Place 
BLUE AND WHITE, Los Angeles High, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
COLONIAL, Hempstead High, Hempstead, N. Y. 
a AT HUGHES, Hughes High, Cincinnati, 
io. 
SCIENCE AND CRAFT, Crane Technical High, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Second Place 
THE CORRELATOR, Wells High, Chicago. Il!. 
Group 1,501-2,500 


Medalist 
CAMPANILE, Wilson High, Long Beach, Calif. 
LA RETAMA, Brackenridge High, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
MONTICELLO, Thomas Jefferson High, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
VIKING, Amundsen High, Chicago, III. 


First Place 
THE ANNUAL, West Senior High, Rockford, Il. 
THE BLUE AND GRAY, Robert E. Lee High, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
EAST HIGH ANNUAL, East Rockford High, 
Rockford, Ill. 
FASTI °42, Chaffey Union High, Ontario, Calif. 
HESPERIAN, West High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ICARIAN, Gage Park High, Chicago, III. 
MURIVIAN, Brookline High, Brookline, Mass. 
RESUME, High, Springfield, Mo. 
ALLEGEWI, Allegany High, Cumberland, Md. 
SAGAMORE, Roosevelt High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SCROLL, Herbert Hoover High, Glendale, Calif. 
SHINGLE, Ballard High, Seattle, Wash. 
THE TOTEM, South Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
WIZARD, Edison High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Second Place 
THE COMMODORE, Matthew F. Maury High, 
Norfolk, Va. 
EL CAMINO, North Hollywood High, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 
GALLEON, Balboa High, San Francisco, Calif. 
THE LANTERN, Eastern High, Lansing, Mich. 
= LEGEND, North Side High, Fort Wayne, 
nd. 
SOUTH SIDE 1942 ANNUAL, South Side High, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
WILDCAT, Springfield High, Springfield, Ohio. 
Third Place 
CURTIS YEARBOOK °’42, Curtis High, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 
1942 MAROON AND WHITE, A. B. Davis High, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
THE POLYTECHNIC, 
Francisco, Cal. 
THE RAYEN ANNUAL, The 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
= en Arthur Hill 
ich. 


Polytechnic High, San 


Rayen School, 


High, Saginaw, 


Group 901-1,500 
Medalist 
JOPLIMO, Joplin Senior High, Joplin, Mo. 
OWL, Paris High, Paris, Texas. 
SPICE, Norristown High, Norristown, Pa. 


First Place 
ANNUAL, Wilkinsburg High, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
COLONIST, Anaheim Union High, Anaheim, Cal. 
CYNOSURE ANNUAL, Fargo Senior High, 
Fargo, N. D. 
DERRICK, Taft Union High, Taft, Cal. 
—— Lower Merion High, Ardmore, 
Aa. 
FALCON, Tyrone High, Tyrone, Pa. 
KNIGHT, Senior High, Collingswood, N. J. 
LATIPAC, N. B. Broughton High, Raleigh, N.C. 
LATROBEAN, Latrobe High, Latrobe, Pa. 
MESSENGER, Durham High, Durham, N. C. 
OMEGA, Ann Arbor High, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
SUN DIAL, Woodbury High, Woodbury, N. J. 


Second Place 
CADUCEUS, High School of Commerce, Spring- 
field. Mass. 
CRIMSON AND GREY, Dover High, Dover, Ohio. 
ELLWOODIAN, Lincoln High, Ellwood City, Pa. 
EOS, West High, Aurora, III. 
JAYHAWK, Jeannette High, Jeannette, Pa. 
MOLINE ‘M”, Moline High, Moline, Ill. 
TERROR TRAIL, Colorado Springs High, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 
TIGANDO, Orlando Senior High, Orlando, Fla. 
WAMPUM, North High, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Third Place 
BELOITER, Beloit Senior High, 
— Vincentian 
N 


Beloit, 
Institute, 


Wis. 
Albany, 


FRANKLINITE, Jr.-Sr. High, Franklin, Pa. 
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THIS THING. CALLED 
STANDARDS... 


A true principle is inviolable regardless of time or place 
or circumstances and we like to think of the term “stan- 
dard”, as applied to student publications, in somewhat the 
same category. 

To those to whom a principle or standard means a trust 
these words cannot apply but for some who consciously 
or unthingingly seek to bend what should be unbendable 
to fit a new situation we offer these comments as a bit of 
starch to limp fabric. It takes heat, also, to make the 
starch do its job in proper style. 

As soon as the drums of war began to sound, the op- 
portunists went to work. They joined the chorus and soon 
their voices topped all the rest. Under the guise of pa- 
triotic gestures they have flooded our editorial desks with 
vivid literature describing their aims and objects and of- 
fering us supplementary materials and_ illustrations to 
bring our publications into line with the war effort. There’s 
always a string or two attached to the offer for, after all, 
one must keep going, you know! 

In the school press field we have made great progress 
by placing our publications on a sound educational basis. 
The greatest step was the insistence that nothing should 
appear in the paper that was not student work. No mat- 
ter what the argument may be to the contrary we still 
maintain that a student publication ceases to justify itself 
in proportion to the amount of outside material found 
in its pages. As we lock over the papers which pass across 
our desks and as we look back over the past decade or 
more, we are profoundly impressed with the unanimous 
adherence to this policy—and principle—by the editors 
and adyisers of the papers. 

We maintain that there is yet to be shown a reason for 
departing from this policy, that there is nothing connected 
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with a student publication which students cannot do, and 
that any departure from this established principle will be 
a serious weakening of the case of the student publication 
if and when it is ever put on trial. 


ADVISERS OFF TO WAR 


“Our paper has had three advisers—all men—and one 
by one they have left for war”, writes the current adviser 
to one of the CSPA member-publications. 

One by one other advisers will leave for war—men and 
women, for this war is a total war, an experience never ex- 
pected or desired by any of us, but one which shall be with 
us until a total peace—a peace of our making—has been 
achieved. 

For the first time in history the organized student press 
of the United States is experiencing a war. What we do 
in that war as individuals or through our publications, 
and what the publications themselves do, will be inscribed 
on the record for all future generations to read. 

Editors and advisers alike will be called upon for war 
service for the demands upon America’s man and woman 
power reach up and down the line of the fit and able. It 
may not be at all unusual for those who worked side by 
side on the publication to find themselves in similar po- 
sitions in the national service. 

Publications should start now to compile their service 
records. The tabulation of present and former staffs should 
be made on a good grade of paper and in a well bound 
book. Space should be left for the complete record of the 
individual when peace time releases the whole story. The 
book should be carefully indexed and kept safe from 
possible harm. Our publications have had their greatest 
growth since the last war so that every student and ad- 
viser associated with them is eligible for inclusion in the 
permanent record and a likely candidate for some form 
of war service—on land or sea or in the air, in production, 
community service or home defense. 
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“, .» SERVICE SUSPENDED .. ” 


These words, ominous and pathetic, were stamped on 
the envelopes carrying the announcement of the Eighteenth 
Annual Contest to schools in the Phillipine Islands when 
they were returned during the summer. These were in the 
mails just prior to the tragedy of Pearl Harbor so they 
must have been caught enroute to their destinations. 

While the clouds of war were becoming blacker by the 
minute, few of us realized when we prepared the contest 
announcements and entry forms that some would never 
be delivered. When war strikes it hits everyone and every- 
thing and student publications are no exception to the rule. 

We and our work have become a part of the war effort 
just as we have become a part of the national scene. Other 
than statistics of a general nature and individual clipping 
and record books now in the vaults or in historical col- 
lections, there is little at hand to tell a current student body 
what the school did in previous wars. If each and every 
editor and adviser does his duty today and faithfully 
tells the school’s news, there will be a wealth of material 
available for future student bodies to read and for his- 
torians and others to study. 

It is impossible for schools in the occupied areas to carry 
on as they did. Even if they wished it is doubtful if a 
paper would be permitted, so important and powerful an 
instrument has the press become in this war, but just as the 
boys of 1777 in the William Penn Charter School in Phila- 
delphia got around their occupation, thereby laying the 
foundations for the student publications ef the world, so 
do we believe there will be interesting and heroic stories 
to tell when peace once more cancels “Service Suspended”. 
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Aviation Editors on Student Publications 


Anticipate and Advance New Air Age Views 


ENERAL FOLLETT BRADLEY 
G announced to the delegates to 
the 1942 CSPA Convention a 

plan proposed by the U. S. Army Air 
Corps for the inclusion on the staff of 
each student publication in the coun- 
try a “Flying Editor”. General Brad- 
ley’s address was printed in full in the 


April Review. 
Mr. Robert H. Hinckley gave the 


Convention his views of the air situa- 
tion, closing his remarks with the omi- 
nous words, “Fly or Die”! The full 
text of that talk is in this Review. 

Since that day every American from 
the youngest to the oldest has learned 
the full import of the words of these 
distinguished men. America must 
dominate the air if there is to be peace, 
if our heritage is to be preserved, if 
we are ever again to enjoy the privi- 
lege of free and unrestricted move- 
ment. 

While General Bradley spoke for the 
Army Air Corps and Mr. Hinckley for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
much has happened since on the na- 
tional scene to bring their thoughts 
into a single and unified program for 
National action in the interests of Na- 
tional defense and morale. The Army, 
the Navy, the CAA and the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education have pooled their in- 
terests and their best thinkers to pre- 
sent to the schools of America a pro- 
gram for universal and concerted ac- 
tion toward two ends—united effort 
for the immediate purposes of the war, 
and a long range program for a real- 
ization of the utmost in the air age 
which is now upon us. 


OR several months a committee of 
leading educators and represen- 
tatives of the Army and Navy have 
been working with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration on the enor- 
mous job of effecting a revolution in 
American teaching and schooling. Dr. 
Ben Wood of .Columbia University, 
chairman of the committee, has been 
going up and down the country, or- 
ganizing committees, appearing before 
teachers institutes and conventions, ad- 
dressing summer sessions in the Na- 
tion’s leading colleges, talking to su- 
perintendents of state school systems, 
urging city and county superintendents 
to call their teachers together, all for 
the purpose of outlining the new air 
age, the new world cycle in which we 
are living. 
It is a colossal task to train the 
teachers of a Nation’s children in nor- 
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mal times, a stupendous task to change 
their thinking and their approach to 
their work in a few short months. But 
the job is being done. In meetings 
ranging from a half-dozen adminis- 
trators around a table to fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand teachers at a 
time, such as was witnessed in Chicago 





The Flying Editor 


He flies o’er blood-streaked bat- 
tlefields 

Where men have fought and died; 

He gathers news and brings it 


through 
Though Death rides at his side. 


From the burning sands of deserts, 
Through angry war-torn skies, 
O’er dark and dangerous waters 
He whistles as he flies. 


One day when men agree again 
And cannons cease to roar, 
When Peace shows through the 
clouds of war, 
Then he will homeward soar. 
Eleanor Thayer, 
Alcolu Mirror, 
Allegany High School, 
Cumberland, Md. 





a short time ago, the basic principles 
of the new air age are being laid. 

A simple approach to the new prob- 
lem is through geography. Spread an 
ordinary world map on the table—a 
Mercator’s Projection. Next look down 
at a global map with the North Pole 
in the center. The world doesn’t look 
quite the same from the two different 
angles. One fact makes the difference. 
In Mercator’s Projection, a_ single 
point on the globe, the North Pole, a 
point without dimension, has been 
stretched out into a line 25,000 miles 
long! 

Mercator’s Projection has determin- 
ed our thinking along geographical 
lines for hundreds of years. It is of 
the era when men sailed or steamed 
about the world. In the new map of 
the air age one sees a circle with the 
North Pole in the center and the con- 
tinents stretching out from that point. 
The exaggerations of size produced by 
the old maps is gone and from the 
new angle or approach all visual ideas 
as to the shape and size of the conti- 
nents must be changed radically. The 
great circle is the new element in navi- 


gation and cities that seemed remote 
from one another by the old sea routes 
are closer in actual miles but, more im- 
portant, are distant only a few hours 
by the routes of travel established for 
the new air age. 


A LL this is being told to the teach- 
ers. To support it further, a 
large group of textbook writers as- 
sembled at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in the late spring. Un- 
der the able direction of Professors 
Engelhardt and Mort eighteen text- 
books were turned out in record time. 
The manuscripts were given to Mac- 
millan early in July and in 38 days 
more than 400,000 copies were in the 
hands of the distributors. This made 
publishing history. 

The books cover all approaches to 
the air age era. There is human geoz- 
raphy and the biology of flight, physi- 
cal science in the air age—for none of 
the old physics texts covered the 
science of aeronautics, mathematics 
and anthologies, and both the science 
and the elements of pre-flight aerc- 
nautics for high schools. Even Eng- 
lish is being affected by the new era 
and readers and vocabularies had to 
be built to care for it. Just in case 
the students might get ahead of the 
teachers in this field—for some boys 
and girls know a great deal abour 
aeronautics—some books were made 
especially for the instructors. 


With the urgent demands upon the 
colleges for educated personnel by the 
Army and Navy Air Corps, and the 
dropping of the age limits for national 
service, the imperative need for young 
people with some basic training in 
aviation has become of primary im- 
portance. Latest reports indicate ac- 
tual flight instruction is contemplated 
for high school people. Already one 
member of the CAA educational con- 
sultants staff reported finding a teach- 
er in California who traveled between 
her home and her school in her air- 
plane. She parked it in the school 
yard during school hours. This ar- 
rangement has since been suspended 
because of restrictions on civilian air 
travel. 


Tus new era opens to the school 
press field opportunities for cover- 
ing aviation just as other features are 
taken care of. Many papers have al- 
ready named their aviation editors and 
others are about to follow. The CAA 
has named the Director of the Colum- 
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bia Scholastic Press Association an 
educational consultant and plans are 
now being made for a aational survey 
to learn what is being done in the pub- 
lications for aviation and who is doing 
the job. It is probable that before the 
next issue of The Review a letter wiii 
go out to all student publications ask- 
ing them to forward to Washington 
the name of their aviation editor. Cer- 
itficates may be issued to these new 
members of the staff. 


As a step toward the fulfillment of 
this plan, reviews of the new air page 
series of books are in order. The near- 


est Macmillan Company office will sup- 
ply the literature or your principal or 
superintendent may have a complete 





set of the books in his office. To date 
no requirements have been established 
for the aviation editor. A willingness 
to serve, a zealous interest in aviation, 
a knowledge of aviation and the ability 
to give it written expression should be 
sufficiently broad and, at the same time 
adequately restrictive, to suit any im- 
mediate or anticipated need. 

Aviation is a big subject, a broad 
subject and one of vital importance to 
our safety and security. The school 
press has yet to find a job too big for 
its abilities. Let every paper have its 
aviation editor and when the request 
comes from Washington to say who 
holds the post on your staff and what 
has been done, let no paper have to 
reply—“no information”. 





We Soo by the 


The most impressive fact about the 
newspapers which Columbia Scholastic 
Press members have sent to us during 
the last few months has been their all- 
out attitude towards victory work and 
other patriotic activities of school pub- 
lications. So we bring you another edi- 
tion of the School Press Forum on the 
War to give you an idea of what dif- 
ferent papers throughout the country 
are doing to help in the national war 
effort. 

“To appreciate America,—to un- 
derstand our nation’s basic ideals, to 
know the history of its growth and 
the sacrifices of our forefathers, to 
realize keenly the blessings of our 
American way of life,—is the first duty 
of every American.’ 

“These words, taken from A Primer 
for Unity of Emphasis in Interpreting 
Our American Way, express the pur- 
pose of the pamphlet and the reason 
it was given to every teacher at the fall 
general teachers’ meeting of the entire 
school system. 

“It is around this booklet that The 
Arsenal Cannon will base its editorial 
policy this year. Published by author- 
ity of the Board of School Commis- 
sioners, the War Primer is another step 
toward educating youth concerning 
war efforts.’—The Arsenal Cannon, 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 
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“Scrap, scrap, scrap and more scrap. 
Accumulation of days, weeks, months 


and years. Scrap for bullets, guns, 
tanks and ships. Scrap for Uncle 
Sam! 


“Taking memories in form of metal 
cuts gathered throughout the years in 
room 106 and throwing it on the scrap 
pile is one of the patriotic duties being 
performed by The Times. 


“Metal in the engravings is recover- 
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Papors .. 


ed 100 per cent and thus being pa- 
triotic in conforming with the War 
Production Board, The Times has ad- 
ded to the scrap heap that will soon 
help to destroy the Axis.”—Central 
High Times, Central High, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
7 v 7 

“Four hundred forty-four students 
of the 1,050 who answered the Tribune 
War Survey are doing 631 voluntary 
jobs to further the war effort. 

“The Survey also discovered that 
550 students believe that 18-19 year 
olds should not be drafted while 497 
favored their being drafted. The ma- 
jority of the seniors who answered the 
survey and who would be first affected 
by such a draft were in favor of it, 
while the freshmen who are farthest 
from the draft were strongly against 
_ 

Terrace Tribune, Nott Terrace High, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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We received an interesting journal 
published by the alumni of the Camp 
Rising Sun called The 1942 Midnight 
Sun. Many of the contributors are 
boys who have gone on to college, but 
many others are boys who are serving 
at home and overseas in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. It would 
certainly be an interesting and enjoy- 
able experience for each publication if 
it were to invite some former staff 
member who is in the service to con- 
tribute an occasional article to his old 
paper. Many publications, too, have 
already developed mailing lists of 
alumni in the service and are sending 
the boys free copies as each issue is pub- 
lished. The same has been done in the 
yearbook field. Let us know what your 
publication is doing to help out in the 
war effort so we may tell our Review 
readers about it. 





Personals 


Miss Marion Warren, adviser for 
several years to The Ticker, Edge- 
mont School, Durham, N. C., has been 
named teacher of history and adviser 
to The Spotlight of the East Durham, 
N. C., Junior High School. Under 
Miss Warren’s advisership, The Tick- 
er, a mimeographed elementary publi- 
cation, won a Medalist rating for five 
successive years. The printed Spot- 
light is three years old in a school 
three years old and has been a CSPA 
member for three years. 
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H. D. Crawford, executive secretary 
of the Indiana High School Press As- 
sociation on indefinite leave from that 
post and as journalism instructor at 
Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana, is 
continuing his journalistic interests 
while attached to Fort Custer, Michi- 
gan. Harvey Jacobs is carrying on in 
Mr. Crawford’s absence. The annual 
IHSPA Convention will be held at 
Franklin College on October 23-24. 


Patriotic Covers for 
1942-43 
With this issue of The Review there 


begins a series of covers, patriotic in 
theme, which will run through the cur- 
rent school year. 


At the suggestion of the Board of 
Judges for the Eighth Annual Year- 
book Critique and Contest, which is 
concluded with the announcements in 
this issue, an invitation has been sent 
to several advisers to supply the plates 
for the 1942-43 Reviews. 


The series opens with a plate from 
The Joplimo, the yearbook from the 
Senior High School in Joplin, Mis- 
souri. We are indebted to Mrs. Dora 
C. Ulrici, the adviser, for permission 
to reprint this illustration from their 
1942 yearbook which was entered in 
the recent contest. 

A wealth of materials suggested 
themselves as the Judges read the 
books. Although many more were 
found to be equally desirable, the limi- 
tations of space and issues restrict 
their use in The Review. 


In “‘Pamphleteer Monthly” 


Pamphleteer Monthly carries lists of 
all the pamphlets issued by concerns 
all over the United States. Every time 
the CSPA issues a new publication or 
re-issues an old one, this announce- 
ment is carried to all dealers and li- 
brarians in the country. In this way 
CSPA activities are kept before those 
who can be of help in advancing the 
work of the Association. 
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Yes, We Plan To Hold a 1943 Convention 


URING the summer, numerous 
inquiries were received by the 
CSPA as to whether or not 

there would be a 1943 Convention. 
Many of these were from schools which 
start early in the year to raise funds 
for their delegations by plays, bazaars, 
candy counters, apple sales and other 
means. Many, also, were from presi- 
dents and directors of press associa- 
tions in all parts of the United States. 


In every instance, the CSPA reply 
was, “Yes, we expect to hold the 1943 


Convention.” 


There has been much comment in 
the press about holding conventions or 
not holding them, many stories about 
conventions cancelled or run on a 
skeletonized form. As far back as 
June 21, The New York Herald 
Tribune carried an editorial on “Un- 
conventional America” which summar- 
ized the present situation and our 
“conventional” attitudes. Says The 
Tribune, “There is nothing more com- 
pletely typical of American life than 
the convention, meeting, congress, 
convocation, assembly, conference. 
Every conceivable group or interest 
has had its annual gathering. There 
have been delegates of every trade, 
profession, region, hobby, age level 
The reason for these meetings, or the 
excuse, has always been professional 
Some of the conventions have been 
really distinguished and have offered 
platforms for headline making and his- 
tory-making papers or addresses. . But, 
important or unimportant, the main 
delights are the human associations, 
the pleasures of coming together with 
a group of people with like problems 
and a like background, and the pleas- 
ure, too, of having an official reason 
for a holiday.” 


The editorial pointed out clearly 
that some conventions were for fun 
and that what one got between, before, 
or after the meetings or sessions was 
the part some delegates enjoyed the 
most. The pleasureable aspects of the 
conventions will be eliminated for the 
duration. Delegates must get down to 
business. 


> this point we have always had 
the impression, substantiated by 
even casual observance, that the dele- 
gates to the CSPA Conventions have 
been a rather serious lot. We realize 
this when we hear comments on speak- 
ers, the direct approach to concrete 
problems in the meetings, the stories 
told to us by the speakers of the ques- 
tions they are asked and the situations 
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they are supposed to settle. Note- 
books are out every minute and not a 
word is missed. The only time the 
Convention lets go is at the conclud- 
ing luncheon but the speakers there 
give it a tone that is close to the major 
objectives of the meetings. All in all, 
we feel sure we have a long record for 
a business-like gathering with fun- 
making only a small, and unofficial 
part of the sessions. 


On the skeletonizing situation, the 
CSPA Convention does not attract 
trainloads of pleasure seeking dele- 
gates. The delegations are usually 
small. Those who are to attend are 
selected with care by their principals 
and advisers and with an eye to their 
school service record and their future 
performance. 


We believe that on the score of tend- 
ing to business and limited delegations 


the CSPA will pass all tests. 
ON the matter of transportation, we 


have never occasioned any tax on 
existing facilities. A number of dele- 
gates live in the vicinity of New York 
and they come in each day. They usual- 
ly travel after the morning rush hours 
and before or after the heavy travel in 
the afternoon. Those from a distance 
come from so many different places 
and from so many different points of 
the compass that it is difficult to imag- 
ine how they could be considered an 
added burden. The entire delegation 
leaves town after the Saturday lunch- 
eon though some do remain for mati- 
nees. In the past eighteen years there 
have been hardly a score of delgates 
in the city over Saturday night. So 
much for the actual business of a 


CSPA Convention. 


Journal of Commerce Story 

The New York Journal of Com- 
merce carried a story on August 29 
which sought to clarify the convention 
situation. “Government use of busi- 
ness conventions as a means of edu- 
cating business men to the needs of 
the war program has influenced the 
Office of Defense Transportation to 
rule that travel to conventions is a per- 
missable use of transportation facili- 
ties . Joseph B. Eastman, Co-or- 
dinator of Defense Transportation, 
said that earlier in the year the O.D.T. 
believed that conventions should not 
be held unless they are related to the 
war effort, that as few people as pos- 
sible should attend them, and that 
they should occupy as short a time as 
possible. 

“During June and July, however,” 





continues the Journal of Commerce 
story, “it became apparent that the 
War Production Board, the Office of 
Price Administration and other Gov- 
ernment agencies were taking advan- 
tage of conventions to educate busi- 
ness and professional men to the war 
effort. Conventions held so far this 
summer, according to records of the 
Commerce Department, have been con- 
cerned primarily with Government ac- 
tivity Government agencies have 
made detailed preparations to send of- 
ficials to all conventions to be held in 
September and October.” 


Mr. Eastman also told the Journal 
of Commerce that it was not necessary 
for associations to obtain ODT permis- 
sion for conventions. He is quoted as 
saying, “There is no further use in 
applying to this office for approval of 
their conventions. We cannot say 
whether or not their conventions are 
going to be in the interest of the war 
program. We'll have to trust them to 
confine their convention activities to 
war needs.” 


The Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that about one hundred conven- 
tions will be held during September 
and October and the war program will 
be the subject of each one. 


Newsweek Makes A Summary 


“Since the outbreak of the war,” 
states the August 31 Newsweek, “con- 
ventions have dropped 30 per cent, but 
most of the cancellations have been 
fraternal groups which meet primarily 
for a good time. The other 70 per 
cent are trade and professional groups 
which now more than ever must get 
together to work out war problems. 
The Federal government does not 
frown on these ‘victory clinics’; on the 
contrary, it welcomes the chance to put 
across a war-production message. A 
recent check on 408 conventions show- 
ed an average of two and one-half of- 
ficial speakers from Washington.” 


It should be pointed out here that 
the 1942 CSPA Convention, which 
anticipated by several months the sit- 
uations given here, was well above the 
average in Government speakers. There 
were seven Government speakers on the 
program, two of whom spoke twice, 
and five other Government represen- 
tatives came to see how the Conven- 
tion, the association and the student 
press could be used to the advantage 
of their departments. The Army, Navy, 
Treasury Department, Department of 
Commerce, Social Security Board and 
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the Office of Civilian Defense were 
with us. 


INCE the 1942 Convention, partic- 

ularly since the beginning of the 
current school year, there have been 
further indications of Government use 
of the press association facilities and 
of the publications. The Treasury De- 
partment has prepared a great deal of 
news release, clip sheet, and mat mate- 
rial and has sent it to high schools all 
over the country. The UV. S. Office of 
Education plans to use the conventions 
to advance the interests of the Victory 
Corps. The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration has named the Director of the 
CSPA an educational consultant be- 
cause of his student press connections. 
These mention only a few of the ap- 
proaches that have been made and 
they anticipate others. 

The 1943 Convention will concen- 
trate on the war effort. The 1942-43 
Reviews will emphasize the war point 
of view and the ways in which the 
publications can meet their obligations. 
The directive influence, the Advisory 
Board, of the CSPA, is to an impor- 
tant degree, either about to enter na- 
tional service or is already in the field. 
There is no way in which the CSPA 
and the local press associations can for- 
get for an instant that they have a big 
job to do right now, a job greater 
than anything they ever anticipated. 

If we have found out in the past 
that contests, conventions, conferences, 
meetings, bulletins, magazines and 
hard work were the only means by 
which we could be of help to our mem- 
bers and to ourselves, is it possible now 
to let up on any phase of that broad 
program? Let the courageous step 
forward to new and greater heights. 
Let’s start now! 


Books 


THE SCHOOL NEWSPAPER IN 
ELEMENTARY GRADES, by Cath- 
erine C. Donahoe, President, Ele- 
mentary Press Association of Chi- 
cago, 1940-42, with an Introduction 
by Dr. William H. Johnson, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Chicago, Illin- 
ois, The Hedley Press, 1400 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago. $1.50. ($1 
each in lots of twelve or more 
copies). 

The School Newspaper in Elemen- 
tary Grades is an answer to an advis- 
er’s prayer. Little practical material 
has been available to the teachers in 
charge of the growing numbers of ele- 
mentary publications. What has been 
printed touches mostly upon specific 
topics, limited in scope, or treats a 
larger subject vaguely or verbosely. 
An insistent appeal has been made to 
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the CSPA office for “something prac- 
tical.” Miss Donahoe’s book is the 
answer. 


First, it is the product of her own 
dilemma. Being a person with writ- 
ing and newspaper experience herself, 
faced with the problem of running a 
school paper, she marshalled her facts, 
gathered her materials, and went to 
work. Second, the assembled facts 
and the outline of her procedure sug- 
gested a manual for other advisers. Out 
of this came The School Newspaper in 
Elementary Grades. 

The book itself is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the planographing art. To 
many advisers this will be a welcomed 
text for that fact alone. It has 100 
pages and is bound with plastic. The 
chapters, twelve in number, are short 
and to the point. The sentences are 
brief, the vocabulary is simple and di- 
rect, and beyond the lowest grades the 
book could be used as a text by the 
members of the staff of the school 
paper. As the boys and girls who 
“make” the student publications are 
usually the best in the school, there is 
double assurance of its value when it 
is placed in their hands. 

Whether a new paper is in mind or 
the regular issue of the publication is 
the immediate problem, this book will 
be of great value and service. Few of 
us know all there is to know about the 
newspapers and magazines we issue 
and this new book will serve as a check 
and as a guide to better or more di- 
rect practices and procedures. 

The illustrations are excellent and 
their text—many are page reproduc- 
tions from recent elementary papers— 
can be read with ease. In a section on 
“Newspaper Terms”, the restraint of 
the author is commendable. Most 
writers give full vent to their acquisi- 
tive instincts when they view the vocab- 
ulary of the press room or print shop. 
Miss Donahoe says, “A complete list 
of newspaper terms may be obtained 
from almost any high school or col- 
lege book on journalism. The list 
given here is considered ample for ele- 
mentary school students”. There are 
exactly eighteen words in her list! 
Twenty lessons for weekly meetings of 
the journalism club conclude the book. 

This is the only text in this field 
that has come to the attention of the 
CSPA to which wholehearted endorse- 
ment can be given. It was produced 
by an experienced adviser for advisers 
even though, as previously stated, it 
could well be used as a text for a staff 
or a journalism group in any elemen- 
tary school. It deserves high praise 
from the author’s immediate colleagues 
—her home city of Chicago—and the 
compliment of wide use and ready 
adoption by her professional colleagues 


in elementary schools everywhere. 


THE ART OF LITERARY CRITI- 
CISM, by Paul R. Lieder and Robert 
Withington, D. Appleton-Century 
Co., New York. $3.50. 

The term “literary criticism’ seems 
to conjure in the minds of the un- 
thinking a rather stuffy atmosphere in 
which the finest of writings are sub- 
mitted to clinical dismemberment at 
the hands of individuals so uncertain 
as to methods themselves, and so pro- 
longed in their procedural discussions, 
that the victim has become a cadaver 
before the conclusion of the delibera- 
tions. Meanwhile, the public has read 
the subject of the discussion, reached 
its own conclusions, and moved on to 
other pursuits. 

To others, “literary criticism” is a 
term loosely associated with a book re- 
view. Few realize that the book re- 
view which stands out among its fel- 
lows and which remains in the mind 
long after the minor commentaries 
have gone beyond recall, is a combina- 
tion of the criticism and the review. A 
review and a criticism are two distinct 
approaches to the same book. A gen- 
eral summary, the delineation of a 
character or two, reference to earlier 
books in the same or in a_ related 
field, mention of factual or typograph- 
ical errors and always, oh, always, in 
the “scholarly” books, the omission or 
inadequacy of an index or glossary, 
and the reviewer has done. 

The critic, on the other hand, is a 
scholar to begin with. He must have 
a wide range of information about the 
subject of which the book treats or of 
the type of writing which it essays to 
follow. In addition, the critic must 
be a bit of a philosopher for the great- 
est of the critics have been as great 
with their pens as with their thoughts; 
the one following close upon the oth- 
er. This brings us to the threshold 
of the book by Messrs. Lieder and 
Withington. 

Called a case-book such as those 
used in law schols, it is, in fact, a col- 
lection of important analyses of litera- 
ture from Plato through Conrad. Each 
selection represents a high spot in an 
era both as to the article itself and as 
to its author. Law schools can teach 
the law and help candidates pass the 
bar, states the introduction, but it is 
the scholar who has studied the law of 
twenty-four centuries and formulated 
his own concept of legal philosophy 
who becomes the great jurist. Admit- 
tedly not a history of literary criti- 
cism, the work of the critics is ar- 
ranged with a consistent regard for 
chronology. In this way, for the care- 
ful inclined, progression or historical 
development may be noted. 
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The Answer to the Campus Newspaper 
Headaches --- Departmentalizing 


By WALLACE R. BIGGS 


EPARTMENTALIZATION is 
D the answer to a dozen problems 
of the average high school and 
college newspaper in these days of di- 
minishing advertising revenue, smaller 
staffs, and growing complexity of news- 
coverage. At least, this has been the 
eaperience of Lehigh University’s 48- 
year-old Brown and White, published 
each Tuesday and Friday to 2500 sub- 
scribers. 


This year, the Brown and White 
faced the problems of a 33 per cent 
drop in national advertising and a simi- 
lar slump in local advertising because 
of the dropping of all filling stations, 
garages, and out-in-the-country places 
trom the newspaper’s account books. 
The Brown and White staff, normally 
listing over 100 on the news staff, also 
dropped to 50. Changes had to be 
made. So—in came the departmental- 
ized paper. 

Other problems faced the staf, 
however, in addition to staff-personnel 
and lowered advertising revenue. Un- 
der the older beat-system, staff juniors 
and seniors had for years sought the 
softer-berths of editorial writing, col- 
umning, and feature-writing, leaving 
the news-writing entirely to cub report- 
ers, with the result that many inac- 
curacies and poor coverage of the 
campus resulted. The Brown and 
White editorial page under the 7-col- 
umn setup had been filled in part with 
long-winded editorials and a consider- 
able number of frothy and inconse- 
quential columns and features. The 
sports page suffered the same troubles 
-—padded writing and overemphasis 
on space devoted to sports. Approxi- 
mately one and a half pages of the 
paper remained for news—half of the 
back page and the front page. De- 
partmentalization seemd to solve the 
problem of providing better and fairer 
news-coverage of the entire campus. 


PECIFICALLY, these are the so- 

lutions and changes resulting from 

departmentalization for Lehigh’s 
Brown and White. 

1. Economy by the drop from 7 
columns to a 5-column tabloid, run- 
ning from four to eight pages an issue. 
Departmentalization provided the con- 
densed type of writing that enables the 
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tubloid at the same time to give com- 
plete coverage. Written chiefly by up- 
perclassmen, the stories tend to show 
the background and good writing that 
upperclassmen can produce and fresh- 
men can’t. 

2. The dropping of needless and 
little-read columns which in the past 
were often used as filler for the edi- 
torial page as such and makes the edi- 
torial column merely a department, 
aleng with “Alumni”, “administra- 
tion”, and others, there is no cry for 
column-writers—no place for them. 
Small items that might normally have 





The Review usually stays close to the 
secondary school field but this article 
by Profezsor Biggs carried so many 
suggestions that can be adapted to the 
CSPA membership field we feel more 
than justified in running in the first 
issue for the current school year. We 
are sure Professor Biggs would be will- 
ing to answer any inquiries that may 


be directed his way. 





appeared in columns, now appear un- 
der the various departmental sections. 

3. Provides a more efficient staff 
setup. Departmentalization enables 
the shifting of juniors and seniors out 
of “retirement” jobs into positions as 
departmental editors, where they are 
cbligated to furnish (with the aid of 
two or three freshman reporters to each 
editor) a column or two of copy for 
the Tuesday and Friday issues. 

4. Cut the sports-coverage from an 
entire page to the status of a depart- 
ment—at the same time allowing for 
as much space as the day’s sports-news 
requires—ranging from a column to an 
entire page. 

5. Forced editorials into place of 
more importance. Now, the Brown 
and White editorials appear only when 
there is “something to editorialize on” 
-~and not just because there is an edi- 
torial page to help create copy for. 
Editorials now vary from a column in 
length—to occupancy of the top third 
or fourth of page 2 in horizontal make- 
up. Departmentalization also allows 
for more front-page and sports-page 
editorials—that get themselves read by 
more students. 

6. Departmentalization enables the 






Brown and White to keep almost all 
of the important campus stories on the 
front page, since that page has not been 
altered except in an attempt to prevent 
stories from jumping to other pages 
whenever possible. When a Page | 
stcry does jump, it is broken under the 
departmental head where it would 
have appeared if it had not been a 
Page 1 story. For example, a story 
about the President of the university 
jumping from Page | is carried over 
and continued under the section head- 
ed “Administration”. 

7. Departmentalization enables ef- 
fective and justifiable use of horizontal 
makeup. A front-page editorial might 
make use of the bottom two inches of 
the front page, all the way across. Oc- 
casionally sports takes up the top four 
inches of Page 3, across all five col- 
umns. This section is separated, when 
horizontal makeup is used, from the 
remainder of the paper by a 2-point 
rule. 

8. Departmentalization enables 
more intelligent reading in a college or 
high school newspaper—just as it does 
in Time, Newsweek, or other depart- 
mentalized magazines and newspapers. 
A faculty member is probably inter- 
ested first in faculty news, which he 
can easily find—just as the sports 
reader is interested in the sports news 
first. It is a fallacy to assume that the 
average college reader spends more 
time reading the college newspaper 
than does the average man-on-the- 
street his daily paper. 

9. Departments are so created as 
not to overlook any of the many 
phases of the school: administration, 
publications, student life, alumni, 
music, the theatre, notices, military, 
placement, engineering, business ad- 
ministration, sports, buildings and 
grounds. On days when these depart- 
inents have no important news, they 
are omitted. 

10. Art is normally used under the 
department in which it originated, but 
is sometimes placed at the top of the 
page with underlines, separated from 
the remainder of the page by a 2-point 
rule. Departmentalization results in 
more competition among various de- 
partmental editors in seeking out the 
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best pictures possible for their sections. 


M AKEUP on the departmentalized 
paper, as developed by the Le- 
high Brown and White, is simple yet 
eftective, and attractive to the reader. 
All column rules are omitted except 
the horizontal 2-point rules used oc- 
casionally to cut off one section of the 
page. The front page headline sched- 
ule is made up of heads A, B, C, D. 
“A” is a two-deck head composed of 
two lines of 24-point set flush left and 
two lines of 12-point flush left and 
indented one em. Head “B” is a stub 
(top deck only) of head “A”. C is two 
lines of 18-point, flush left; and D is 
two lines of 12-point, flush-left. Heads 
B, C, and D are made into feature 
heads (BF, CF, DF) by changeover to 
italic type. D, when used as a feature 
head, is indented to allow for a half- 
box, left and top rules. 

On pages two, three, and four (5, 
6, 7, 8 if the paper goes that large) all 
news is placed under a department 
heading, set in 18-point Bernhard 
Gcthic caps between rules. Each 
story, however, has its own head even 
though it appears under a department. 
Only two heads are used under de- 
partments E and F—which are the 
same as front page heads C and D. 
This allows for a story to be shifted 
back and forth from the front page to 
departmental status without rewriting 
the head, thus facilitating makeup. 

So simple and effective is the depart- 
mentalized makeup that all stories are 
written, copyread and measured, and 
headed between 8:30 and 10 o'clock in 
the evening. At 10 o'clock, the make- 
up editor lays out the paper; and by 
midnight the copy is at the print-shop, 
complete with page dummies. On the 
second night, proof is read and last- 
minute changes made; and the paper is 
printed the following morning. Lack 
of facilities for night linotype work 
prevents the Brown and White from 
appearing the day after the copy is 
written. 


DITORIAL and _news-staff or- 
ganization on the Brown and 
White under departmentalization con- 
sists of an editor-in-chief; news man- 
ager, who works with departmental edi- 
tors in news meetings; a Tuesday and 
Friday news editor, in charge of the 
copy desks for the two editions; two 
deskmen for the Tuesday edition and 
two for the Friday issue; a makeup edi- 
tor; a photographic staff; twelve de- 
partmental editors; and a staff of ap- 
proximately 25 freshman reporters. 
Each Sunday and Wednesday eve- 
ning, the news manager holds a news 
meeting attended by departmental 
heads. At this meeting, the news man- 
ager checks on the stories available 
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and also on the stories coming up for 
the following issue. As soon as this 
meeting is over, departmental editors, 
assisted by freshman reporters, write 
their stories and turn them in to the 
cepy desk before 10 o’clock, at which 
time the makeup editor takes charge 
of the work. The following night 
only the copy desk reports, to read 
proof and make last-minute changes. 
The makeup editor sees the paper 
through up to press time at 10 o’clock, 
Tuesday and Friday mornings. 

Brown and White editor is Lynn 
Bartlett, a journalism major. Advisers 
are Professor Wallace R. Biggs, de- 
partment head; and Ken K. Kost, in- 
structor in journalism. 


Hope Radiates From India 


For several years the CSPA has en- 
joyed regular communications with 
the Isabella Thoburn College at Luck- 
now, India, and, despite the war, a 
most interesting calendar arrived for 
the New Year and a January letter 
reached us in March. 

The Chand Bagh Chronicle, former- 
ly a member of the CSPA, the maga- 
zine published by the College, arrived 
as a regular exchange until this school 
year. With the intensification of the 
war and its spread to the Pacific area, 
it has been unable to reach New York. 

The school, located in northern In- 
dia, draws students from sixteen prov- 
inces and Indian States. Six religions 
and twelve languages are represented 
among the students. In no other com- 
munal college in India is there such a 
large proportion of other communities 
or religions, according to Chandrama 
P. N. Daas, to whom we are indebted 
for the last letter. 

The magazine, with gold ink on the 
cover, has been featured in a number 
of the CSPA exhibits. It is printed 
in English and serves the students as 
a medium for that language. When 
the war is over, we shall look forward 
to receiving this publication again. 


American Education 


Week 


For the first time in the twenty-two 
year history of American Education 
Week, it will be observed this year on 
a wartime footing. 

Education for Free Men is the theme 
and all programs from Sunday, No- 
vember 8, through Saturday, Novem- 
ber 14, will be keyed to that idea. 

Full information as to programs, il- 
lustrated materials, suggestions as to 
procedure and other items, may be se- 
cured by writing to the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Annual Assets 





“We put on in the assembly a bur- 
lesque of ‘The Alchemist’ which con- 
cluded with a melodramatic representa- 
tion of how the ‘Lawrencian’ is made 
up of photographs, articles, planning, 
hard work, etc. These ingredients 
were put into a large can with a little 
sulphuric acid. Smoke and the book 
came out.”—1941 Lawrencian, Law- 
rence High, Lawrence, N. Y. 

“Our circulation was boosted by 
daily ‘Hedda Hipper’s Hollywood’ 
broadcasts over school’s announcement 
system...”— The Wampum, North 
High, Binghamton, N. Y. 

“The football coach who also is a 
commercial teacher puts on a 15-week 
drive for funds starting late in the 
fall.".—Menomin, Menomonie High, 
Menomonie, Wis. 

“A group of seniors enter the (ad- 
getting) competition which lasts for 
two weeks and closes promptly as 
scheduled. Advertisements of previous 
years are distributed to the contestants 
and it becomes their particular prob- 
lem to secure the ‘ad’ again. It is 
also possible for them to discover new 
advertisers. No. 1 ad-getter becomes 
business manager, No. 2 circulation 
manager, No. 3 assistant business man- 
ager, No. 4 assistant circulation man- 
ager, and the next six are general as- 
sistants.”—Chronicle, Bartlett High, 
Webster, Mass. 

“The book was advertised through 
student skits in assembly programs, by 
posters, newspapers, radio in the class- 
rooms, and strings were passed out in 
home rooms to be tied on one finger.” 
—Headless Horseman, North Tarry- 
town High, North Tarrytown, N. Y. 


New England Magazine 
Runs Story of 1942 


CSPA Contest 


The New England Printer, an organ 
for the trade in the part of the coun- 
try indicated by its name, ran a story 
of the annual CSPA Contests in the 
April issue. 

Particularly interested in the typo- 
graphical competition conducted joint- 
ly by the CSPA and the National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild and in 
the joint CSPA-National Lithograph- 
ers Association competition, the issue 
carried the full list of the winners. 

It is gratifying to the CSPA to find 
such an interest in its work on the part 
of the trade for it is only by close co- 
operation between the publications and 
their printers that the best student 
newspapers and magazines can be is- 
sued. 
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WAR AIMS 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
and the 

Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers’ 

Association 


War presents to every publications adviser and to every teacher of Journalism 
a stern challenge to remain on the job, serving his country capably in the work 
he has been especially trained to do. 


In the light of world conditions, the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association strongly urges all advisers and Journalism teachers to accept that 
challenge in order that the importance and scope of the student press may be re- 
emphasized. 


The Association further recommends that during the trying days ahead, the 
columns of our school publications and the time in our Journalism classes be 
devoted to: 


Building and sustaining the morale of our students, their families, 
and their circle of friends. 


Clarifying the issues and aims of the war and of the peace that is 
to follow. 


Teaching the proper value of news reports through an analytical 
study of news sources. 


Discouraging all efforts to mask or hide the truth. 
Helping students, parents, and friends to laugh and relax. 
Establishing a feeling of confidence in associates and leaders. 


Implanting patience and calmness in the face of adversity; mod- 
eration of feeling in the acceptance of success. 


Urging support of every patriotic effort designed to aid the nation’s 
war aims. 


Promoting a campaign to make every school child physically fit 
for service. 


Advertising the supreme truth that this is a democracy, where 
freedom of thought, expression, and action, though limited by 
good taste and consideration for others, is still an inherent right 
of every loyal citizen. 





This statement was prepared for the sponsoring Associations by Mr. J. W. Beattie, President of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Adviser to the Mirror, South Side Palmer High School, Pal- 
merton, Pa., and Dr. George A. Dunlap, Chairman of the Junior College Division of the CSPA, and professor 
of English, Dickinson Junior College, Williamsport, Pa. 
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Thirty-five States and Hawaii 


(Continued from Page 3) 


“ L ~~ LY, Lee H. Edwards High, Asheville, 

KARU x, Phillipsburg High, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

KYOTE, Senior High, Collingswood, N. J. 

OIL CAN, Oil City High, Oil City, Pa. 

TERRACIAN, Nott Terrace High, Schenectady, 
i Be 


Fourth Place 

ACADEMY GRADUATE, Newburg Free Academy, 
Newburg, N. Y. 

ORANGE AND BLACK, Woodrow 
Camden, N. J 


Wilson Hizh, 


Group 601-900 


Medalist 
DEL-ANO, Delano Joint Union High, 
Cal. 
AUSTINIAN, Austin High, Austin, Minn. 
CHIMROCK, Hollidaysburg High, Hollidaysburg. 
Pa. 


Delano, 


First Place 
THE IMMACULATA, Trenton 
High, Trenton, N. J. 
BANDERSNATCH, Scarsdale High, 
Y 


Catholic Boys’ 


Scarsdale, 


a We 
THE CHIEF, 
CRIMSON AND GOLD, 

ton, Cal. 

NUGGET, Butler High, Butler, N. J. 
L’AGENDA, Lower Camden County 

High, Lindenwood, N. J. 

THE PIRATES’ LOG, Highline High, Seattle, 

Wash. 


Greenville High, Greenville, Ohio. 
Colton Union High, Col- 


Rezional 


Second Place 
ANCHORS, Arlington High, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
THE ORACLE, Edward Little High, Auburn, Me. 
THE ROUND-UP, Roosevelt High, Honolulu. 
Hawaii. 
COLSENIAN, Collingdale High, Collingdale, Pa. 
Third Place 
SQUIB, Shelbyville High Shelbyville, Ind. 
CROSSROADS, Brighton High, Rochester, N. Y. 
MAROON AND BLACK, Mahanoy City High, Ma- 
hanoy City, Pa 
FORX, Grand Forks Central High, Grand Forks, 
D. 


THE ORACLE, Ebensburg-Cambria High, Ebens- 
burg, Pa 

MILESTONE 1942, Radnor High, Wayne. Pa. 

SOUTHERNER, Southern High, Baltimore, Md 

THE TORCH, Torrance High, Torrance, Cal. 

THE QUIVER, Woonsocket High, Woonsocket. 
R. L. 


Fourth Place 
THE LOOKOUT, Derby High, Derby, Conn. 
SENIOR MEMOIRS, Port Jervis High, Port Jer- 
vis, N. Y. 
THE CHAIN, Lane High, Charlottesville, Va. 
1942 WIZARD, Ossining High, Ossining, N. Y. 
THE OWL, Lynbrook High, Lynbrook, N. Y. 
THE CADUCEUS, Classical High, Providence 
I 


R. I. 
LEGENDA, Williams 
London, Conn. 
CHEVRON, Albion High, Albion, N. Y. 
QUINAULT, Weatherwax High, Aberdeen, Wash. 
THE LOUD SPEAKER, Carteret High, Carteret, 
N. J. 


Memorial Institute, New 


Group 301-600 


Medalist 
CYPRUSONIAN, Cyprus High, Magna, 
CATOICA, Midland High, Midland, Tex. 
STYLUS, Decatur Girls’ High, Decatur, Ga. 

First Place 
THE LAHIAN, Lansdowne High, Lansdowne, Pa. 
THE REGIS. Regis High, New York, N. Y. 
THE LOG, Kearney High, Kearney, Nebr. 
RAMKIN, Fordham Prep., New York, N. Y. 
AVALON ANNUAL, Avalon High, Avalon, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 


Utah. 


Second Place 
THE PERISCOPE, Oakmont High, Oakmont. Pa. 
THE ECHO, Grand Blanc Twp. Unit High, Grand 
Blanc, Mich. 
THE LOYOLA, Loyola High, Towson, Md. 
FIELDGLASS 1942, Fieldston High, New York, 
_ = 


LITORIA, Fowler Union High, Fowler, Cal. 
TOMAHAWK, Jamesburg High, Jamesburg, N.Y. 


Third Place 
PIONEER, East Haven High, East Haven, Conn. 
LE SOUVENIR, Audubon Hich, Audubon, N. J. 
LEAVES, Sycamore Community High, Sycamore, 
Ii 
THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN, _North Tarry- 
town Hich, North Tarrytown, 
THE ALHAMBRA, Washington High, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Fourth Place 
ORACLE, Malverne Jr.-Sr. High, Malverne, N. Y. 
ARENA, Canisius High, Buffalo, N. Y. 
THE MONSIGNOR, St. Francis De Sales High, 
Utica, N. Y. 
PATCHES, Woodmere High, Woodmere, N. Y. 
THE CHRONICLE, Bartlett High, Webster, Mass. 
THE BEXLEO, Bexley High, Bexley, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
PANORAMA, 


Irving 


Pana Township High. Pana, III. 


Twelve 


TRUMPETER, Manor 
High, Millersville, Pa. 
HERPERIAN. Hoquiam High, Hoquiam, Wash. 
ARDSLEYAN, Ardsleyan High, Ardsley, N. Y. 
300 or Less 
Medalist 
Mary cf the Assumption, 


Twp., Millersville Bora 


ASSUMPTA, St. 
line, Mass. 


Brook- 


First Place 
COLOPHON, Wyomissing High, Wyomissing, Pa. 
MIRROR, Montpelier High, Montpelier, Ohio. 
PETREL, St. Peter’s High, Reading. Pa. 
— Grant Community High, Ingleside 
VERITAS, St. Mary’s High, Rutherford, N. J. 
CARNETA, Carson High, Carson City, Nevada. 
COR MARIAE, Immaculate Heart High, Los An- 
eles, Cal. 
Second Place 
ACHILLEAN, Holy Family High, Auburn, N. Y. 
CAP AND GOWN, Ravena High, Ravena, N. Y 
= McDonnell Memorial High, Chippewa Falls. 
is. 
KALENDS, Delaware Academy & Central, 


ee 

MESASA, Ottawa Hills High, 
ledo, Ohio. 

SCHOLASTIC, St. Philip and St. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Third Place 
CROSS, St. Patrick High, Elizabeth, 


CLAY. TABLET, Claymont High, Claymont, Del. 
FRIENDS, Friends Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
WASATKA, Wasatch Academy, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah. 


Delhi, 
Ottawa Hills, To- 


James High, 


CEL _— 
N. 


JUNIOR HIGH PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
STEWART FLEET, Stewart Junior High, Norris- 
town, Pa. 


First Place 
ARGUS, Junior High No. 4, Trenton, 


BOY 


N. J. 


S’ PRIVATE SCHOOL PRINTED 
YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 
MOUNT TOWER, Mt. St. Joseph High, Baltimore, 


Md. 
PURPLE & GOLD, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cathedral Latin School. 
First Place 
BL ~ & WHITE, St. Ann’s Academy, 
N 


CHIMES, St. 
trobe. Pa. 
IGNATION, St. Ignatius High, Cleveland, Ohio. 

X, Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, 


New York, 


Vincent Preparatory School, La- 


Williston Academy, 


. Easthampton, Mas;. 
POT POURRI, 


Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Second Place 


BELL TOWER,, Cranwell Preparatory, 


Mass. 
BLUE BOOK, 


Lenox, 


Brooklyn Preparatory, Brooklyn, 


a 
COYLE REVIEW, Monsignor James Coyle 
Taunton, Mass. 


High, 


FIR TREE, Woodberry Forest School, 
Forest, Va. 
POCUMTUCK, 

ass. 
PURPLE AND THE GOLD, St. 
San Diego, Cal. 


Woodberry 


Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, 


Augustine School, 


MILITARY SCHOOL DIVISION 


PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 


ROLL Culver Military Academy, 


Ind. 


CALL, Culver, 
First Place 
L.S.M.A. SABRE, La Salle Military 
Oakdale, L. 1. N. Y. 


Academy, 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL PRINTED 
YEARBOOKS 


First Place 
FLAME AND STEEL, Murrell 
tional, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SUN DIAL, No. 292, Girls Vocational, 
Md. 


Dobbins Vcca- 


Baltimore, 


Second Place 
CRAFTSMAN, Boston Trade. Roxbury. Mas; 
CO-EDUCATIONAL PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 

ECHO, Immaculate Heart Academy, Watertown, 

N. Y 
First Place 

BLOTTER, Kew-Forest, Forest Hills, 

Second Place 

ADELPHIC, Adelphi Academy, 

IMPRESSIONIST, George, George 


N. Y. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
School, Pa. 


GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL 


YEARBOOKS 


edalist 
Washington Seminary, At- 


PRINTED 


M 
FACTS & FANCIES, 
lanta, Ga. 
First Place 
CHRONICLE, Tudor Hall, Indianapolis, Ind. 
PRECURSOR, St. John’s Villa Academy, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 
Second Place 
Sarah Dix Hamlin, 


Cal. 
IN-THE-PINES, Academy 
wood, L. L, N. Y. 
SAPPHIRE, Fassifern, Hendersonville, N. Car. 
SATURA, St. Jchn Baptist, Mendham, WN. J. 


BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP PRINTED YEARBOOK 
Medalist 
Camp Androscoggin, 
First Place 
KENNEBECAMPER, Camp Kennebec, 

rra’ de, Me 
JUNIOR COLLEGE PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 
SPIN-DRIFT, Santa Monica Junior College, Santa 
Menica, Calif. 


EPILOGUE, San Francisco, 


of St. Joseph. Brent- 


ANDROLOG, Wayne, Me. 


North Bel- 


First Place 
ARGUS, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, 
DAR-U-GAR, Compton Junior College, 
Calif. 
SAMPLER, Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 


Second Place 
CONCORDIAN, Concordia Collegiate 
Bronxville, N. Y 


Calif. 
Compton, 


Institute, 


SENIOR HIGH DUPLICATED YEARBOOKS 
300 or Less 

First Place 

Rosedale High, Rosedale, Ind. 

Second Place 

oe ~~ ee Reddick Community High, 
dick, Ill. 

VADE MECUM, Villa Grove Twp. High, 
Grove, Ill. 


OUTLOOK 1942, 


Red- 
Villa 


Third Place 


LA HI AN, Lakewood High, Lakewood, Colo. 


JUNIOR HIGH DUPLICATED YEARBOOK 


Third Place 
RIDGEFIELD REVUE, Ridgefield Junior High, 
Ridgefield, N. J. 


SENIOR HIGH DUPLICATED CLASSBOOK 
Fourth Place 
SENIOR YEARBOOK 1942, Coxsackie High, Cox- 
sackie, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION PRINTED 
YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
1942 ROSE LEAVES, College of Saint Rose, Al- 
bany, re 
SAG AMORE, S. E. Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
SCHOOLMA’AM, Madison College, 


Harrisburg, 
Va. 


First Place 
EFFESSENESS, State Normal School, 
ton, Me. 
THE OAK, 
N. J 


Farming- 


State Teachers College, Glassboro, 


OBELISK, Southern 
Carbondale, III. 
PALTZONIAN 1942, 

Paltz, N. Y. 

1942 SEQUEL, Western 
College, Macomb, Il. 
THE WARBLER, Eastern 

Charleston, Ill. 


Second Place 
THE MASSASOIT, Springfield College, 
field, Mass. 
THE TOWER, 
City, N. J. 


Illinois Normal University, 


State Teachers College, New 


Illinois State Teachers 


State Teachers, 


Spring- 


State Teachers College, Jersey 
Th'rd Place 
THE EVERGREEN, State Teachers College, Sal- 


isbury, Md. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 
Group £01 Pupils or More 
Medalist 
CIRCLE, Dorsey 
Calif. 
CREST. Peoria High, 
COYOTE, Wichita 
Texas. 


Susan M. High, Los Angeles, 


Peoria, Il. 
Falls High, Wichita Falls, 
First Place 
ALLAGAROO, Hutchinson High, 

ansas. 


BACONIAN, 


Hutchinson, 


Bridgeton High, Bridgeton, N. J. 
CARDINAL, Lincoln High, Portland, Ore. 
SEALTH, Brcadway High, Seattle, Wash. 
SHEPHERDESS, Seton High, Baltimore, Md. 


ORACLE, Abington High, Abington, Pa. 


Second Place 
Middletown High, Middletown, 


THE EPILOGUE, 
N. Y. 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Junior High School Journalism Worthwhile? 


By SYDNEY O. O’KUN 


RITERS are born and not 
trained. “Academic journal- 
ism is a_ useless luxury”. 

“Young people can’t be trained to be 
journalists when they haven’t acquired 
the fundamentals of ordinary writing”. 
“Publication work is as much a passing 
fancy with youngsters as any other 
temporary interest in a sport or a far- 
fetched concept in the dim, distant 
future”. “School journalism is a means 
of encouraging exhibitionism and 
should be avoided”. “Pupils will for- 
get their ‘immediate interest’ in news- 
papers or magazines of their own crea- 
tion with a change of school, course, or 
even teacher.” 


How many faculty advisers have 
been bombarded by similar dogmatic 
statements? How many principals of 
schools have subjected themselves to 
barrages of like nature, often to the 
irreparable damage of school publica- 
tions and the shattering of young 
hopes and ambitions! At the sugges- 
tion of Edward Randall Maguire, prin- 
cipal of Herman Ridder Junior High 
School, the staff of the Ridder News 
undertook a project to establish the 
carry-over of early journalistic study. 
Despite the comparative “youth” of 
the school paper, its editors were de- 
termined to trace the progress of mem- 


bers of former staffs to learn what 
they had accomplished in high school 


years and thereafter. 


It was decided by the youngsters 
that since Herman Ridder had become 
actually publication-conscious some 
seven years previously that letters of 
inquiry be sent to a group of ex-editors 
and reporters who had been grad- 
uated between 1935 and 1941. Re- 
sponses were amazing. Replies were 
not only encouraging but manifestly 
penned by thoughtful, trained boys 
and girls. Fifty-four typical cases 
were charted. Copies of a graph were 
submitted to “critics”, faculty mem- 
bers, the Board of Education, and the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 
Names of alumni together with the 
years of their graduation, forty-five 
possible positions held, names of pub- 
lications, and high schools and col- 
leges attended were included. 


F Nps the numerous posts on 


the staffs of sixty-six publica- 
tions, twenty-seven positions as man- 
aging editors and editors-in-chief were 
filled by the graduates studied. Twelve 
high schools, four colleges, and five 
commercial publications appeared on 
the list. Papers and magazines were 
class sheets, school periodicals, foreign 


HERE’S A REAL SCRAPPER 


Charley Bliley of the business staff of The Quill, Mt. St. Joseph high 
school paper, Baltimore, is preparing to dismount the 300 pounds of cop- 
per and zinc line cuts and helftones which The Quill turned in at govern- 


ment request. 


Young Bliley is a sophomore from Richmond, Virginia. 


October, 1942 


Adviser Ridder News, Herman Ridder Junior 
High School, New York City 


language organs, and technical jour- 
nals. Included in the record were edi- 
tors of publications of a church, an in- 
tercollegiate group, a veterans’ organi- 
zation, a summer camp, a company in 
the Quartermaster Corps of the regu- 
lar United States Army. Two young 
people founded new publications. Five 
had continued the work professionally. 
A writer of a modern American epic, 
now in the editing stage, and a com- 
mercial cartoonist rounded out the 
group. 

Equally enthusiastic were the reports 
of students who credited much of their 
skill in assembling and organizing ma- 
terial and producing simple, coherent, 
intelligent writing; as well as a mature 
approach to academic subjects to the 
training received through the school’s 
group-study technique and the activity 
on their junior high school paper. 
Scores earned honor roll listing, med- 
alist ranking, scholarship prizes in sec- 
ondary schools. 


EVERAL alumni, who had under 

taken to train their successors, 
eagerly accepted invitations to appear 
before present students to explain their 
“success” and help solve problems. 
Their talks proved highly enlighten- 
ing and enormously stimulating. At a 
reunion of past editors held at a New 
York hotel last spring, young men and 
wemen on metropolitan sheets and the 
staffs of college papers indicated their 
never-flagging interest in writing. They 
stressed the value and importance of 
their concepts and their choice of ca- 
reers in a world so much in need of in- 
spired pens and trained leadership. 
American youngsters had found their 
places in an ever-changing panorama. 


Strangely enough, the work in jour- 
nalism at Herman Ridder does not in- 
clude among its aims the preparation 
of pupils for a life work as editors, ad- 
vertising specialists, or reporters. 
Should students find that their inter- 
ests lie in that direction the school 
guidance counselor offers advice and 
concrete recommendation. Their plans 
will be a token of their own selections 
ar.d their early training. 


Is there a carry-over? Does junior 
high school journalism leave an im- 
pression? Are the critics answered? 
The record speaks for itself. — 


Thirteem 





Christmas Seals Are on the Way 


HE customary campaign for the 
sale of Christmas seals will be un- 
dertaken in 1942 by the National Tu- 
berculosis Association and the annual 
competition among student editors for 
the certificate-awards issued jointly by 


CUR EES Le: 


the CSPA and the NTA has already 
assumed imposing proportions. 

The illustration here is one step in 
the prosecution of the idea and the 
following story from the Times-Star 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, carries us well 
along the way to another and increas- 
ingly interesting competition. 

“Christmas Seal at Work”, 
Essay Topic 

To encourage a school health edu- 
cation project, the Cincinnati Anti-Tu- 
berculosis League will offer prizes for 
the best news stories, feature stories 
or editorials published in school publi- 
cations in Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County on the general theme, “The 
Christmas Seal at Work.” The first 
prize will be a $25 war savings bond; 
the second, $10 in war savings stamps, 
and the third, $5 in war savings 
stamps. 

The contest is the local phase of 
state-wide and national contests spons- 
ored by the Ohio Public Health Asso- 
ciation, the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation and the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. Under the plan, 
school newspaper editors are being 
asked to include in their regular edi- 
tions during December stories and edi- 
torials on tuberculosis and the work 
of the Christmas Seal. 

In announcing the plans, W. Ken- 
neth Curfman, director of the Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, stated that the 
local school authorities were cooperat- 
ing in the league’s contest. 

Entries must be submitted to the 
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Anti-Tuberculosis League, 312 West 
Ninth Street, by December 21, Curf- 


man stated. 


Thirty-Five States 
(Continued from Page 12) 


THE HATCHET, George Washington High, New 
York, N. Y. 

JANUS, East Hartford High, 
Conn. 

THE LAMP POST 
Kearny, N. J. 

THE LAMP POST 
Kearny, N. J. 

Group 900 or Less 

alist 
Glen-Nor 


East Hartford, 


(January), High 


Hizh, 


Kearny 


(June), Kearny 


Med 
GLEN-NOR ANNUAL, 
olden, Pa. 
REGIONALOGUE, 


High, Glen- 
Jonathan Dayton Regional 

High, Springfield, N. J. 

REMINISCENCE, Harrison High, Harrison, N.Y. 


First Place 

CAULDRON, Middletown High, Middletown, 
Conn. 

CHRYSALIS, North Arlington High, North Ar- 
lington, N. J. 

MENOMIN, Central High, Menomonie, 

PIONEER, 
N. J 


Wis. 
Pompton Lakes High, Pompton Lakes, 


or AND WHITE, Madera High, Madera, 

aut. 

THE ROCK, East Rockaway High, East Rocka- 
way, N. Y. 

SCRAPS 1942, Frederick E. Bellows High, Mam- 
aroneck, N. Y. 

TO BE CONTINUED, Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, New York, N. Y. 


Second Place 
ALBADOME, Highland Park High, Highland 
Park, N. J. 
ECHOES, Boonton High, Boonton, N. J. 
JUNIOR ANNUAL, Hastings High, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


THE LOBO, Longview High, Longview, Tex. 


RADIOGRAPH, Winona High, Winona, Minn. 
Third Place 

LAKON, Laconia High, Laconia, N. H. 
Group 601-900 
First Place 

EMAITCHESS, Newburyport High, Newburyport, 


ass. 
POW-WOW, Amesbury High, Amesbury, Mass. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOK 
Second Place 
THE TECHNICRAFT, Saunders Trades School, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL PRIVATE SCHOOL 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOK 
Third Place 
CHERUBIM, Jewish Center School, 
way, N. Y. 


GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
THE VISITATION, Visitation High, Chicago, III. 
First Place 
THE DELPHIC, St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore. 
— Sacred Heart Academy, Cullman, 
a. 


Far Rocka- 


Second Place 
I. C. A. MEMORIES, Immaculate 
Academy, Dubuque, Iowa. 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 


First Place 
MEMORABILIA, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Newark, N. J. 
Second Place 
A SONG FOR THE FUTURE, Asheville College, 
Asheville, N. Car. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 
; First Place 
A9 IDEA, Central Junior High, Los 
Calif. 


Conception 


Angeles, 


Group 301-600 
First Place 
REVUE, Elba Central School, Elba, N. Y. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAL MAGAZINE 
Group 2,501 or More 


First Place 
ARSENAL CANNON (Flashbacks), Arsenal Tech- 
nical High, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A FINE HOTEL... 


An Ideal Location 
in New York... 


Located in the center of everything right at Times Square. 
Within easy walking distance of fashionable shops and all 
theatres. Adjacent to express transportation facilities. Two 


moderately priced restaurants. 
rooms with bath, $2.50 single; $3.50 double. 
room with bath $1.50 per person. 


water $1.50 single. 


Large comfortable bed- 
Three in 


Room with running 


Bryant 9-3000 


HOTEL 
codstock Thomas J. Kelly, Mgr. 


127 West 43rd Street - - - 


New York City 
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CSPA’s 1942 Scholarship Winner 


Already on College Paper Staff 


NOTHER outstanding schoolboy 
editor has been awarded the 
Columbia Scholastic Press As- 

sociation Scholarship and is already 
enrolled as a pre-journalism student 
in Columbia College. The recipient 
this year is Daniel Joseph Hourihan, 
former literary editor of the Monti- 
cello Times and student leader of the 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. 

The CSPA scholarship was founded 
in the fall of 1940 when a sum close 
to $5,000 was turned over to the 
Treasurer of Columbia University by 
the Association to be invested at his 
discretion, the income to be used for 
scholarship purpose. The returns from 
the investment made possible last year 
the awarding of the first scholarship 
to Mario De Orchis, former editor of 
the Centralite, Central High School, 
Providence, R. I. He is now a sopho- 
more at Columbia and works as a sec- 
retarial assistant in the busy CSPA 
office. 


OURIHAN, an 18-year-old si»: 

footer, has an unquestionable 
academic record which dates back to 
his grammar school days. He was an 
honor student all seven years that he 
attended the Blessed Sacrament Gram- 
mar School in Elizabeth and was 
chosen chairman of the boys’ student 
council. 

He entered Lafayette Junior High 
after leaving Blessed Sacrament and 
immediately became active in student 
publications and student government. 
In his senior year he made school his- 
tory by being elected editor-in-chief of 
the Marquis, Lafayette’s literary art 
magazine, and also president of the 
ninth grade and president of the en- 
tire student body. He won honors in 
a national essay contest sponsored by 
the International Printers Association 
in which more than 8,000 students 
took part. The subject was “Color in 
Printing”. 

Hourihan’s school activities were by 
no means confined to journalism and 
student government. His record at 
Thomas Jefferson High School, for 
example, includes active membership 
in the German Club, Service League, 
History Club, Typing Club, Bowling 
Club, councillors’ organization and to 
top it all he was an accomplished ath- 
lete in cross-country, outdoor track 
and football. 

In his sophomore year he won first 
place in a city-wide essay contest on 


“What the Constitution Means to Me” 
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and became a staff reporter on the 
Monticello Times. The following year 
he was elected literary editor and held 
that post until graduation. As a sen- 
ior he was chosen president of the en- 
tire student body, judge of the student 
court, member of the Student Council 
and extended his journalistic talents to 
Jefferson’s yearbook. His name was 
dropped from the list of candidates for 
editor-in-chief of the Times because of 
the scope of his other duties. 
Hourihan attended CSPA Conven- 
tions four times during his junior high 
and high school years and has been 
closely associated with CSPA work. 
At Columbia he is already serving on 
Spectator, the campus daily, and has 
been working on three short stories 
which he intends to submit to the col- 
lege’s literary magazine. 
Administration of the Scholarship 
Fund, as it is carried in the Univer- 
sity’s and CSPA’s budget, will be in 
the hands of the College Scholarship 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
Associate Dean N. M. McKnight. The 
annual stipend will depend upon the 




































Daniel J. Hourihan 


rate of income. It has been a prac- 
tice of Columbia to permit scholarship 
holders to retain their award as long 
as they maintain satisfactory academic 
standings. 





Youth and Aviation 


(Continued from Page 2) 


In the colleges there is a great reser- 
voir of 25,000 licensed pilots ready to 
serve when called. To provide pilots 
with basic and secondary training, we 
are today operating some 700 training 
centers. Almost 600 colleges now offer 
ground school instruction in their cata- 
logs; each is associated with a local 
flying school. Perhaps there is such a 
flying school in your neighborhood, 
and let me say that if you haven’t 
looked into it, you’ve certainly missed 
a good story. 


Let me just mention one fact about 
the program—its amazing safety rec- 
ord. In training 75,000 flyers, there 
have been just 18 fatalities. Obliga- 
tory insurance premiums have been 
cut six successive times—from $20 to 
$4.90. CAA students have now rolled 
up a record of 21,000,000 miles per 
fatality. 


Two days ago it was a front-page 
story when the War Department an- 
nounced that the entire pilot training 
facilities of the CAA will be devoted 
tc the war program under a plan 
worked out with the Army Air Forces. 
Instead of 25,000 students, we shall 
put 45,000 students through the ele- 
mentary training course each year. We 


shall triple the number of student’ in 
the secondary course from 10,000 to 
30,000, and, legislation permitting, un- 
dertake the training of 31,000 me- 
chanics. 

The CAA has done a great deal in 
meeting a vital and urgent need, but 
we are still not satisfied. Because we 
started late, we had to begin our train- 
ing courses at the college level. But 
that was to start “wrong end to”. In- 
struction in the rudiments of aviation 
should begin in the elementary and 
secondary schools. It should be inte- 
grated into the curriculum from the 
bottom up. All children, even the 
youngest, are interested in planes and 
what makes them go. More than three 
million youngsters are now building 
and flying model airplanes, largely out 
of school. We feel that this interest 
should be channeled into the school to 
give interesting content to all kinds of 
courses—to arithmetic, to algebra and 
geometry, to physics and manual train- 
ing courses, to geography, history, eco- 
nomics, biology, chemistry, drawing, 
and almost any subject you can name. 


f Sipben world is changing every day 
under the influence of the air- 
plane. Every student, whether boy or 
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girl, should know the why and where- 
fore in order to have a clear under- 
standing of his or her environment 
and the major forces shaping it. We 
have been working on this idea for 
some time. It is now taking definite 
form. 

Here’s a piece of news, and it is pe- 
culiarly fitting that I should break it 
here. An Aviation Education Research 
Project has just been established here 
at Columbia University, under the au- 
spices of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. Its purpose is to determine 
what aeronautical studies are necessary 
for the most effective preparation of 
young people for flight training. It 
will arrange to provide teachers man- 
uals for classroom use, as well as texts, 
maps, and other suitable material. The 
work of the Aviation Education Re- 
search Project will be directed by Dr. 
N. L. Engelhardt; other members of 
the Research Committee are Drs. Paul 
R. Mort, Bon D. Wood, and G. L. 
Renner. Conferences will soon be held 
on a regional basis, and in some of 
the larger states. Already assignments 
have been made for writing many of 
the manuals and texts. By September 
of this year we hope to have plans 
and materials ready for all schools 
that wish to institute the program. 

Our expanded CAA pilot training 
program is well designed, I believe, to 
serve our immediate war needs, 
which are paramount at the moment. 
It is designed to serve our longer- 
term peace-time needs as well. The 
aviation industry is growing like Jack’s 
beanstalk. It has skyrocketed until to- 
day it is second only to steel. What 
is going to happen to this gigantic in- 
dustry when peace comes? 

It doesn’t take any remarkable clair- 
voyance to see that the next few de- 
aa will be dominated by the airplane 
as recent decades have been by the 
automobile. We shall have great trans- 
port airlines carrying both passengers 
and freight. All first-class mail will be 
airmail. Feeder airlines will hook up 
smaller cities. There will be air pick- 
up service in the villages. 

In addition, we shall have hundreds 
of thousands of small family planes. 
Cheap and safe, they will probably be 
powered with two small motors and 
equipped to come down on either land 
er water. And you and your brothers 
—yes, and your sisters—will fly these 
planes, both the big commercial craft 
and the smaller pleasure planes. They 
will be flown, that is, by those of you 
who start now to become “air-condi- 
tioned.” 

But let’s not get our eyes fixed too 
far ahead. We've got a major job to 
do right now, and it will take every bit 
of our energy and our courage and 
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our brains. Let us all highly resolve 
te provide our men in khaki and navy 
blue with every tool and weapon they 
need—tanks, guns, ships, and planes. 
Especially planes — squadrons and 
squadrons of planes — clouds of 


planes, and skilled pilots to fly them. 
If we have learned anything from the 
tragic events of recent years, it should 
he this—that for every nation in the 


world today, it is now a question of 


At the Convention Luncheon at the Hotel 
Commodore, Mr. Hinckley Made the Follow- 
ing Remarks. This Talk, With Others, 


Was a Part of a Radio Broadcast 


HIS morning I said, “we must 

fly or die.” I didn’t mean that 

we might be exterminated physi- 
cally—that 130 million people would 
be wiped out. I meant that we would 
die spiritually. We would lose the 
exuberant hope and _ self-confidence 
that go with freedom. 

We, more than any people that ever 
lived, have enjoyed the rich, excit:ng, 
complete life that goes with the right 
to choose our own way of doing things. 
We choose our own leaders; if we 
don’t like them we remove them and 
try others. When we meet a prob- 
lem we try a solution, if ‘that solution 
doesn’t work we try another; but we 
don’t sit quietly and wait for a Fueh- 
rer to tell us what to do. In fact, we 
promptly resent the wind-bag who 
knows all the answers. We despise do- 
cility. We resent with the deepest 
anger the person or the group who 
tries to push us around. 

If we ever come to accept docility, 
if we ever compromise with tyranny we 
will die as free men. All the hope 
and gusto of life, all the richness of 
existence that go with a belief in our- 
selves will die—we will become spirit- 


ually dead. 


N OW we are engaged in a great 
war to see whether well orga- 
nized but demoralized and enslaved 
peoples can rob us of our belief in our- 


selves. We have seen how these na- 
tions of slaves can crush peaceful un- 
prepared people. But we don’t pro- 
pose to let any great groups of slaves 
rob us of our rich rights as free men. 


But we must have the tools of war 
to beat those hordes of slaves down 
and the airplane is the super-tool. For 
this reason we must fly to live as we 
choose. 

The young in spirit are pressing like 
2 mighty tide against the earthbound 
generation now passing. They build 
models, they fly gliders and motor 
planes. They clamor for schooling in 
aviation in the grades, in the high 
schools and colleges. Their achieve- 
ments year after year exceed the imagi- 


nation of the year before. They sense 
that they are a new generation no long- 
er earthbound. And the demands of 
these youthful minded are being met. 

The skilled workmen in the mines, 
mills and factories are pouring out 
marvelous airplanes in ever growing 
numbers. The Army, the Navy and 
the CAA are training scores of thou- 
sands to use these planes. A great free 
people has mobilized its forces with- 
out any edict of a dictator. The CAA- 
trained youth is now nearly a hundred 
thousand strong and it is doubling its 
output. 

We are not going to falter because 
now we sense deeply that we are going 
to fly and live—no armed nation of 
slaves can conquer a free people equal- 
ly well armed and we are going to be 
better armed in machines and in spirit 
than any enemy. The people of our 
great land are going to be as much 
at home in the air as the South Sea 
Islanders are in the water. We will 
fly and make the worldfree. We will 
fly and live! 


Coronet to CSPA 
Many members of the CSPA were 


surprised—and pleased—with an ar- 
ticle on “Babes of the Press” which ap- 
peared in the September issue of Cor- 
onet magazine. A most sympathetic 
presentation of the problem of | stu- 
dent journalism, it portrayed the in- 
terest which the publications arouse in 
their editors and the holy zeal with 
which they assume the mantle of their 
responsibilities. It was one of the few 
articles on the student publication 
movement that dealt with basic prin- 
ciples. It is to be noted, also, that the 
story was written by a man skilled in 
handling features who spent several 
hours about the CSPA office prepar- 
ing for the work of talking with boys 
and girls who were in attendance at 
the 1942 Convention. No educational 
journal has yet carried a story that 
can match it. All too true is the old 
maxim that one cannot see the forest 
because of the trees. 
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ADVISERS ... please note | _ A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


For Your Fall Calendar 
Mark as “IMPORTANT” 


PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 
Saturday, October 24, 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
In cooperation with the Pennsylvania School Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these 
Press Association | pins as rewards for their staffs on the satisfactory 
completion of their work at the end of the school 
year. 


NEW YORK CONFERENCE 


Saturday, October 31, 
Columbia University Editors and staff members must secure the en- 
ecco | dorsement of their Advisers before they can be 


YEARBOOK PRODUCTION SHORT | forwarded. 
COURSE for ADVISERS and EDITORS | wae 


Saturday, October 31, 
Columbia University 


The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver 
base because of war regulations and will be avail- 
we able as long as the present supply lasts. 


For additional information, write: eee 
C.3. 3: A. 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. Write to the CSPA Office 


Seventy-five cents to members 








CSPA “Aids” Are Profitable All The Time 


Style Books 15c to Members; Others, 25c 
Proofreaders Cards a 5c each; 6 for 25c 


Primer of School Newspaper Technique : 15¢ to Members; Others, 25s 





Primer for Duplicated Publications (new) 35c to Members; Others, 50c 

Bibliography for Student Publications ; 35c to Members; Others, 50c 

Membership Electros (for printed publications—as long as supply lasts) 50c to Members 

Mimeograph Insets (for the duplicated publications) 10c to Members 

Membership Charms or Pins—Gold Filled 50c to Members 
(A suitable award for staff members at the end of the year) 

4. CSPA Membership Plaque for the school or office. . $1.50 to Members 
(The CSPA Seal, embossed in colors on a bright metal background, framed in natural wood, 6% x 812). 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University New York, New York 


























